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MORE ARGUMENTS FOR FREE ART 

Frederick Dielman, president of the National Academy of Design, 
in a talk recently on the movement to bring about the abolition of 
duties on works of art, said the academy had within a year put itself 
on record by a vote at a general meeting as opposed to the present 
tariff on works of art. He continued: 

"The most mischievous effect of the existing law is its placing a 
prohibitory tax on the importation of works by the masters of past 
ages. This tax is a penalty imposed for securing to our country rare 
products of human skill and genius, which are powerful instruments 
for the training and elevation of the people, and which go to swell 
their permanent wealth. 

"Such works are taxed by our wise legislators, I presume, as 
luxuries, but they are not luxuries. Pictures and statues are not 
consumed by the purchaser. They exert their influence and benefit 
on others besides the owner, and finally they gravitate to museums 
and become public property. 

"While countries under enlightened direction in these matters 
penalize the exportation of works by old masters, the United States 
punishes by a fine their importation. The tariff on works by old 
masters is without question a barbarous and stupid contrivance. 

"While our artists may not be unanimous in disapproval of every 
and any tariff on modern works of art, nearly all regard the existing 
rate as unwise. A great many of them favor absolutely free impor- 
tation, and if a tariff is protection to them, they do not want such 
protection at the cost of making difficult the introduction of fine work 
into this country. 

"Others think this view more sentimental than practical, and while 
opposing any tariff which would tend to keep out good painting and 
sculpture, which we want, are in favor of a tariff on cheap art, which 
we do not want. Accordingly, they would like to see a specific duty 
of say fifty dollars or one hundred dollars on every work of art 
which, while it would be no bar to the importation of such work as we 
want and need, would effectually discourage the huge trade in medi- 
ocre or bad stuff that is palmed off on an ignorant public as the work 
of masters. 

"But the law placing a tariff on works by old masters should be 
done away with at once, and with it would go a reproach to our 
national intelligence." 

The bill which Congressman Lovering, of Massachusetts, 
recently introduced in the House of Representatives, a bill pro- 
viding for the free importation of works of art . created fifty 
years prior to the date of their entry into this country, marks an 
important step in the long and strenuous campaign for the abolition 
of a deplorable feature of our tariff system. This latest effort should 
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prove conclusive. It is being made with judgment and authority 
along practical lines, the good-will of all the artists and connoisseurs 
in the country is behind it, and furthermore, we believe that wide and 
unremitting discussion of the subject has had a beneficial effect upon 
public opinion. 

In numerous editorials on the necessity for this reform, the New 
York Tribune has placed emphasis upon the educational issue involved. 
This crucial point has been illustrated again and again in interviews 
with prominent painters and sculptors. 

A favorite argument of those opposing the liberation of art from 
its present humiliating status at our ports is, that a tax excludes 
trash. In the first place, it does nothing of the sort, and never will 
do anything of the sort. Trash will always remain popular in certain 
quarters, and prove a profitable investment to those who import it, no 
matter what the duty upon it may be. The purchaser who likes 
trash, and is incapable of liking anything else, is not to be forced, by 
being deprived of it, into buying good work of native origin. But 
in any case the significance of trash in this matter is of no moment. 

What is of moment is the exclusion of really valuable works of 
art. It is common knowledge, as the Tribune states, that at the pres- 
ent time large numbers of precious paintings and objects of art owned 
by wealthy Americans remain in London or on the Continent, in 
storehouses or in private galleries, for no other reason than that the 
existing tariff makes their importation an altogether excessive hard- 
ship. It is easy to say that the man who can afford to buy a master- 
piece can afford to pay a heavy duty on it, but we would point out 
that there is a limit to human patience, and that there is such a thing 
as public decency. It is discourteous as well as ungrateful to make 
a citizen pay for the privilege of bringing into the country an object 
destined, in nine cases out of ten, to pass into the keeping of a public 
institution, if not in one generation, then in the next. 

Our art museums are often enriched by gifts of valuable paintings 
and other similar property, and their salutary influence upon the pub- 
lic is thereby steadily increased. But their educational value, great 
as it is now, would become greater if, by the dropping of the duty on 
art, their resources were still further strengthened. 

No one is more firmly convinced of this than the American artist. 
No one is more eager to have the obstacle now lying in the path of 
the collector permanently removed. Indeed, it is noticeable that the 
artists who have been quoted on this subject in the Tribune are so 
impressed by its educational aspect, and so little concerned about 
their interests, that the latter are scarcely mentioned. If allusion to 
them is made at all, it is in the candid and unselfish tone of Mr. Cox, 
who says: "The particular absurdity of the tariff from the point of 
view of protection is, that the artist doesn't want the protection." 

It has not thus far done him any earthly good. He has long 
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since had the opportunity to observe that fashion and individual taste 
are the controlling factors in the picture market. Hitherto, more- 
over, he has been able to comfort himself with the reflection that at 
least the importations of the collector have again and again given him 
the privilege of seeing interesting works, and that, by the aid of the 
latter, the public has been gaining in experience, so that some day it 
might be expected to look upon American art with more intelligence 
and appreciation. But now even this comfort seems threatened, 
with more and more fine old masters being kept abroad through the 
pressure of an intolerable tax. 

Over and above all these tangible issues there is, as the Tribune 
says, the broad principle of civilization which is at stake. Congress- 
man Lovering is well armed with the conviction, shared by thousands, 
that America needs the works of the masters in her galleries, and 
that the American artist is unharmed by their importation. R. C. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN'S 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION 

The National Academy of Design, New York, with the prestige 
that springs from age and careful, conservative management, has in 
popular estimate long been the exemplar of sound, wholesome, legiti- 
mate art. It is not, perhaps, so radical, not so much given to experi- 
ments and 
, novelties, as 

some of the 
younger and 
so-called 
more pro- 
gressive as- 
sociations; 
some of its 
members 
seem some- 
what slav- 
ishly bound 
to methods 
and types of 
pictures that 
have lost 
their grip on 
late summer public taste; 

By H. Bolton Jones . , , , , 
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